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Introduction 


"Qharles Seeger tells the story of a conference 
of musicologists after which one of the most 
famous confided* 

’You know, I don't hate jazz; 1 think it's probably 
very important and it certainly deserves seriouB 
study. The trouble is that ell the jazz people 
treat it ae holy, holy, holy* 1 

To tnio, Seeger replied! 

’Well now, don't you consider the area of classical 
music in wldch you specialize as holy, too?' 

1 

'Ah,' said the musicologist, 'but it IS] 1 " 


.’erhaps the "introduction" to an essay is the place 
to delineate some of the things which the essay does nOT 
attempt to do. This essay will not claim for the idiom of 
jazz any special oat ego ry of holiness; nor will it be concerned 
with so-called liturgical jazz or about jazz settings of the 
24aBa. There is a certain lack of integrity in viewing AHY 
art form from the pers iective of wondering how its tecrmiques 
can be "used" in a practical way. And this lack of integrity 
is no lees unfortunate when it is the church that is doing 
the "using" for its own liturgical or evangelistic purposes. 

^either is our purpose that of showing how "au fait" 
the contemporary churoh can become, or how "artsy craftsy" 
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is her leadership. There ie something sad about a college 
chaplain, for example, who lust is not "with it" among the 
university students, and as a last resort, stages a "jazz l-iies" 
and gets written-up in the campus daily, and immediately satisfies 
all his personal needs about "making the church relevant". ^ 

But rather, we happen to have enough respect both 
for the idiom of jazz and for tho liturgical expression of 
the Ohristian community that we don*t feel they have to become 
hyphenated in order to stand. Both hove their own validity 
on their own terms. Eric Thacker, an English jazz enthusiast 
with similar doubts about the liturgical "use" of jazz, aeke 
that these would-be friends of jazz who advocate adaptation 

"first be prepared to face up to jazz as It ie 
(and hes been), and allow it to make its ov?n 
testimony, before they presume to discern in it, 
or impose upon it, a testimony more congenial to 
their own way of thinking." 3 

This essay maintains the thesis that jazz on its 
own enthusiastically secular termc has some things to say 
that arc profoundly human, and thus, profoundly religious. 

At least such a possibility is worth investigating. 



I. RELIGIOUS DIMENSIONS IN CULTURE 


The UBe of the adjective "religious * callo to mind 
two possibilities in relating to the world, or to culture* a 
ctanoe which le life-denying, or a stance which is life-affirming. 
These tv?o contradictory images have warred with each other at 
least sinoe the time of the Gnostic controversy in the second 
century of the church's proclamation. Teilhard de Ohardin 
refers to this conflict as "two Christianities "—the Christ- 
ianity which disdains the world, and the Christianity which over- 
comes the world. One is the way of escape; the other is the way 
of evolution. The life-denying side of the polarity results 
in an overspiritualisation of the meaning of the Christian life — 
"the characteristic heresy of American protestants".^ The 
life-affirming side of the polarity leads to a view of the Christian 
life which is both secular and material (in a proper sense of 
those words) and indeed sacramental. 

To take the life-affirming stance, however, is not as 
simple as it may appear. Forst of all, it means seeing nature 
as the milieu through which the religious dimension can be 
pereeived. This is relatively easy when 1 talk about sunsets 
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and "purple aountained majesty". It is considerably more difficult 
when I talk about germs and viruses and the violence of animal 
survival. 


But even more is implied here. To take the sacra- 
mental side of the polarity means not only to see God in nature , 
but to see God in culture as well. Nature has to do with the 
world os we find it. Culture has to do with changing it, cul- 
tivating it, refining it, Culture means not merely accenting 
the world aa we find it, but seeing through nature the movement 

of man. The Dutch have a word for culture, "bes-c having", 

6 

which means "grinding to a finish." To soy that culture has 
religious dimensions is saying a great deal more then simply 
eaying that nature has religious dimensions. The sacramental 
view affirms both. 

Whenever a Christian celebrates the sacrament of the 
Iw&s Cupper, he acts-out his total dependence on the world 
and hie affirmation of it. Even in the consecrated elements 
themselves, the bread and the wine, this attitude toward the 
world is affirmed. This is not manna from heaven, untouched 
by human hands. Rather it is the result of processing. It is 
the result of wineries and bakeries, labor unions and trucking 
corporations and salesmen.? It Is the result of ordinary 
activities and relationships. It expresses, in a kind of 
stylized drama, the stancd which the Christian takes in 
relation to the world. It says that man finds God not in turning 
away from ordinariness, but in embracing it. 
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"But what would our spirits be, 0 God, If they did 
not have the bread of earthly thing b to nourish them, 
the wine of created beauties to intoxicate them, and 
the conflicts of human life to fortify them?" 8 

Hot only is thiB affirmation of the world seen in 
sacrament, but in mythology as well, whenever a Christian 
recalls the story of Adam, he re-affirme that it is the whole 
world that is the objeot of God's concern, "He's got the whole 
wide world in his hands" is the way the spiritual expresses it. 
God gave to Adam the responsibility of sha >ing culture when he 
told him to name the animals in the garden of Eden. In Hebrew 
thinking, the inner meaning of every creature is Bimmted-up in 
his naaej name denotes meaning. So in the Genesis account, 

it is significant that it was Adam, not God, who was assigned 

,9 

the naming of the animals. He was given dominion over the beasts 
and was expected to live in reciprocity with man and nature. 

He was to cultivate the garden and enjoy its fruitB. The turning 
point came when he allowed one of the animals themselves, the 
serpent, tell him what to do. He abdicated his responsibility. 

He betrayed his manhood by refusing to act res onslbly in 
relation to nature and oulture. He sold out. 

In the New Testament as well, the Genesis theme is 
picked-up in naming the Christ the "Second Adam", or the New 
Adam. In the Christ, full manhood is affirmed including the 
whole range of human responsibility. Jesus tells parables 
about stewards who were foolish: they buried their talents, 

they escaped their res onsibilitiee. : aul talked about putting 
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behind childhood dependencies , about once speaking as an immature 
child, but now that he is a man, putting away immature childish 
reactions. 


In all of this— sacrament and myth and parable — the 
Christian affirms that Christ is lord of all of life. Karl 
Barth insists that we have lost the completeness of creation and 
that this must be restored by forgiveness and renewal. He says 
that the work of culture is among the earthly signs by which the 
church makes God’s goodness known to the world. ^Christ was 
resurrected not simply for some in-group of Victorian respect- 
ability, but for beatnik as well as church member, ragtime 
pianist as well as publican. In this attempt to find God in 
culture, the church reaches out in freedom to embrace what is 
good and to cure what is broken. ** 

A. Denial of "holy" as & separate category of experience 

There Is no such thing as "holy" language ,' 12 rhere is 
only languege. There is only ordinary language, language of this 
world which is used, however inadequately, to express what is 
holy. 


One of the most powerful statements of this ordinariness 
of the holy is found in that unforgettable paragraph in J.D. 
Salinger’s novel, Franny and Zooey . Throughout the book, the 
image of a fat lady emerges as the epitome of middle-aged drabness 
and mediocrity. The particular paragraph is this! 
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"Are you listening to roe? There isn't anyone 
there who isn't Seymour's Pat Lady. ..don't you 
know that? Don't you know that goddam secret yet? 

And don't you know— listen to me now— don't you 
know who that Fat Lady really is? Ah buddy. Ah 
buddy. It'a Christ himself. Christ himself* 
buddy. " *3 

From an area totally different from modern fiction, 
namely New Testament scholarship* Professor Marcus flarth says that 
one thing Jesus meant by his willingness to submit to the baptism 
of John was a rejection of the mediated religion of the Temple, 
and an affirmation of hie solidarity with the world. It was 
not a decision to join a "religious" community at all. Rather, 

at the point where he was immersed in the dirty water of the Jordan 

14 

river, he identified himself with the mob of anti-clerical rabble, 
he identified himself with those who had nothing to confess but 
their own sins. It was a rejection of holy language. 


From still other perspectives, namely that of a drama 

critic, Marvin Halverson writes, 

"Grace is at work in the world in places that are not 
ecclesiastical and ways that do not appear religious." ^ 


The late Jewish philosopher, Martin Buber, says. 


"Real religion means overcoming religion as a special, 
isolated domain, with its separate rules and rites 
apart from lfe^ind instead moving always to 'become 
life' itself." 


Folk-3inger Joan Baez says simply, "Living is ray religion." 

In the light, then, of this affirmation that holiness 
is not a separate category of human experience, but a quality of 
depth which can be seen in all of human experience, the objections 
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to jazz hsving any religious significance fall apart. It is 
silly to protest that jazz is too much "of this world" pr cicely 
because there is no music in existence that is not "of this world " ! 
There is nothing any more "worldly" about Charlie -arker than 
about Josquin des i'res or vhlestrina. There io no holy language. 
There is only language, earthly language. And we use it to ehout 
praise, we use it to rejoice in spontaneous and irrepressible 
joy, and we use it to search for the reality of the divine- 
human encounter. 

1. Depth in general secular experience 

"Thou art a man, n wrote William Blake; "God is no more." 

Only if nothing is profanj^e can anything be sacred. 

Whenever we talk about the religious dimension of any aspect of 
oulture, the first thing we muet deal with is the traditional 
distinction between natural and revealed theology. Back in the 
Kiddle Ages, the Scholastics were faced with the predicament of 
having the Bible in one hand and Aristotle in the other. The 
solution they found was a kind of non-aggression pact between 
the twoi a synthesis by juxtaposition. Reason began with the 
human and worked its way u ward toward the divine; revelation 
began with the divine and worked its way downward toward the 
human. Both are of God. But tils is no longer an adequate 
echematization precisely because of it 1 6 being an oversimplification. 

Whenever a Christian talks bout revelation, he must 


be careful not to separate the world of redemption from the 
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•world of creation. The patron heretic in this error ie Marcion— 
a man shocked at the earthiness of the Old Testament, a man who 
failed to see that unless there was some meaning in natural theology, 
revealed theology became meaningless as well. Re-decntion ic not 
God creating out of nothing. Whatever are the 1 adequacies of natural 
theology— ^nd its inadc uacy lies in its ambiguity and its incom- 
pleteness — the Christian must still affirm that "it is in many 
and various ways" that God makes himself known to the human condition. 


2. Depth in Secular Art 


Authentic art forms can be profoundly religious in 
two ways, according to naul Tillichx iaplieitly and explicitly. 


"It is innlicitly relgiiouc if it ex-resres, in what- 
ever fashion, the artist's sensitive and honest search 
for ultimate meaning and significance in terns of hie 
own contem orary culture. If religion ie defined as 
man's 'ultimate concern for Ultimate Reality, ' all 
art which reflects, however partially and distort ealy, 
this ultimate concern is at least implicitly religious, 
even if it makes no use whatever of recognizable 
'religious' subject-matter or any traditional 'religious' 
symbols. 

"ricasso's 'Guernica* is profoundly religious in this 
implicit sense because it expresses so honestly and 
powerfully modern man's anguished searoh for ultim te 
meaning and his passionate revolt against cruelty and 
hatred. 

"Authentic art is exjlicitly religious if it expresses 
the rtist's sensitive and honest search for ultimate 
meaning and significance with the aid of recognisable 
'religious' subject-matter or 'religious' symbols, that 
is, by using, in whatever way, the familiar materials 
of some historical religio.is tradition. In the Christian 
tradition, all 3iblical material and such symbols as 
the Dross are 'religious' in this sense. The mere use 
of cuch material does not, of course, guarantee either 
artietio integrity or significant religious expressive- 
ness. Indeed, much so-called religious art today is 
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totally lacking in both artistic and religious value* 
despite ite use of traditional ’religious* subject-matter 
and symbolism. It lacks ertietlc vitality and is there- 
fore wholly inexpressive* it ie therefore neoessarily 
devoid of significant religious content or meaning. 
Liturgical art which is traditionalistic and maneristic 
is ‘bad* art; the handling of 'religious' material by 
such contemporary painters as Rouault, n&ttner, Racs, 
and 3hegall, in contrast, is authentic, exolin^tly 
ex receive, religious art as here defined# " 


There is much "bad" art, then, that although it uses 
traditional symbols end la UBed for ecclesiastical purixjses, is 
not rel gious sixaoly because it is not an authentic exnression of 
man's quest for ultimate meaning. Bad art cannot be religious. 
And similarly, there is honest art that, although it uses noee of 
the traditional symbols, is profoundly religious. Jazz can be 
found in both categories. 


There emerges from all this disouesion a starting-point* 

(l) to be an e.rtirt is first of all to be a can, ■ nd to express 
with honesty the human predicament; (2) similarly, to be religious— 
at least in an authentically Ohristian sense — is to be a man, to 
affirm true humanity, that humanity for which we were created. The 
experience of being a man, then, ie the point at which art and 
religion intersect. The quest for the "beautiful" and the 
quest for the "holy" have a given starting-point. It ie here 
that artistic iraaginati n and religious sensitivity meet. 

Robert renn barren writes* 

"An arti6t is a man before he is an artist. So the 
fundamental relation of .Of* artist to religion is that 
of a msn to religion." 
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Professor Tillich writes* 

"The religious dimension is not one oategory alongside 
others* but it is the dimension of depth in all 
experience. " ( * * 

Any experience, then, which is human— no matter how far 
removed from those narrow categories which conventional art calls 
"pretty* or which conventional religion calls "pious"— can be 
the point at which we can begin our conversation. 

What has been said, in general, about the religious 
dimension and the artistic dimension being extensions of secular 
human experience, is even more valid from a perspective which is 
specifically Christian. llie Christian doctrine of creatijn and 
incarnation both affirm that the Christian 1b free to take 
seriously the secular structures of meaning and to see in them 

the milieu? the context, in which God comee to man. The Christian 

20 

is a man who is free to take the world seriously. The Christian 

ia free to be used in this world, to celebrate the presence and 

21 

power of God's word as it is seen and heard in this world, in the 
most unlikely, unchurchy ilaoes. 

"For I tell you, God is able from these stones to 
raise up children to Abraham." ^2 

was John's answer when 

people insisted that God must come to man in certain traditional 
channels. 


"I tell you, if these were silent, the very stones 
would cry out. " ” 

was the answer Jesus gave when the 

religious experts were offended by the enthusiasm of his ralm 

Sunday street-parade. 
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5, Depth in Polk Art 

Everything that has been said about the religious quali- 
ties of art in general become focused particularly in folk 
art. This is primarily so because of ite social character. 

Folk art is social in that it celebrates the common experiences 
of human life* the experience of the individual in relation to 
the community. The whole gamut of individual experience— 
from sorrow to joy— is aoted-out, or d:nced-out» in a way that 
those who actually do the dancing as well as those who participate 
as observers and listeners can re-establish com unication with 
each other and with themselves. A little later we will show 
how jazz ae a specific form of folk art expresses particularly 
this social character. 

8. Belationehip of art to religious experience 

Both artistic experience and religious experience, 
at their best, sint beyond themselves, doth have to do 
with truth. 


"We all know," writes - J ablo .’lcaeso, "that art is 

not truth. Art is a lie that makes us realize truth, at least 

24 

the truth that is given us to understand." Similarly, religion— 
if it is true to its calling to serve a God who never completely 
reveals hie face end always remains partly hidden— never claims 
to be truth itself; it only claims to point beyond itself to the 
Truth who is the source bbth of art and of religion. 
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1, Both Communicate through Symbol 

The similarity between art and religion is seen on 
two levels* they both communicate! and they both communicate 
through symbol. It is no accident that "communion" — a word 
with religious connotations — is so closely related to "commun- 
ication"— a word thrown-?'. round in discussions of art and art 
criticiem. 


Communion presupposes communication. And communicction 
presupposes meaning. And meaning presupposes words, out words 
may become meaningless and language nay actually hinder communication. 
Some have argued that this is the primary characteristic of 
language in our own century* that language has broken down. 

The Christian statement that "the Word became flesh" 
doeo not necessarily mean that the Word became verbal. Perhaps 
when verbal communication breaks down— as it apparently has in 
our time — perhaps we are then free to break the confines of 
verbalization and communicate meaning through all the senses of 
the flesh. "Perhaps now meaning— and thus communion— may be 
restored. " ^ 5 

Thus, to say tln*t art is communication does not simply 
mean art is rational understanding. Bather this is to say 
art communicates that person-to-eerson essence which man feels 
and longs for within himself. A Jesuit scholar and literary 
critic, Father Walter Ong of Saint Louie University maintains 
that a work of art is not merely a "well -wrought urn" — aloof 
from the personality of the artist; rather it must be known in 
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terms of a personal relationship— it is an object by the means of 

26 

which one lonely voice cries Oat to another, rhus both religion 
and art use symbolic means to testify to reality, to point beyond 
themselves. 


To make this concrete from the literature of Jazz, 
there is a powerfully vivid passage in Janes Baldwin's Another 
Country in which the young saxophonist communicates through 
the symbolism inherent in his artistic idiom the basic questions 
of human love. 


"And, during the last set, he came doubly live because 
the saxophone player, who had been way out all night, 
took off on a terrific solo. He was a kid of about 
the same age as Aifus.,.but somewhere along the line 
he had discovered that he could say it with a saxophone. 

He had a lot to say. He stood there, wide-legged, humping 
the air, filling his barrel chest, shivering in the rags 
of his twenty-odd years, and screaming through the 
horn *Do you love me? Do you love me? Do you love me?' 
And again, 'Do you love me? Do you love me? Do you 
love me?' This, anyway, was the question mfus heard, 
the SRme phrase, unbearably, endlessly, and variously 
repeated, with all of the farce the boy had. The silence 
of the listeners became strict with abruptly focused 
attention, cigarettes were unlit, and drinks stayed 
on the tables} and in all of the faces, even the most 
ruined and most dull, a curious, wsry light appeared. 

They were being assaulted by the saxophonest who perhaps 
no longer wanted their love and merely hurled h‘s out- 
rage at them with the came contem vtuous, pagan pride 
with which he humped the air. And yet the question was 
terrible and real; the boy was blowing with his lungs and 
guts out of his own short past; somewhere in that past, 
in the gutters or gang fi-hts or gang shags; in the acrid 
room, on the sperm-stiffened blanket, behind marijuana 
or the needle, under the smell of piss in the precinct 
basement, he had received the blow from which he never 
tvould recover and this no one wanted to believe. Do you 
love me? Do you love me? Do you love me? The men on 
the stand stayed with him, cool and at a little distance, 
adding and questioning End corroborating, holding it down 
as well as they could with an ironical self-mockery; 
but each man knew that the boy -:as blowing for ever., 
one of them." 27 
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2. Inherent Conflict 

Yet even though both religion and art use myth and symbol 
to communicate the basic questions of life and love and suffering, 
there is a conflict. Art always involves an "as if” while 
religion always involves something deeper than any "ae if" — 
some kind of commitment. Literary critic Clennth Brooks says that 
when religion loses its hold, it turns into poetry— something 
which gives possibilities for contemplation with which we can re- 
fresh our imaginations and perhaps enlarge our spirits, but still 
a kind of indulgence. At this point what was once passionate 

conviction and faith turns into mere literature — a kind of 

28 

fiary tale with ethical implications. Bo in pointing out the 

similarity of religion and art both communicating through symbol, 
we cannot easily dismiss an inherent conflict between them. 

a. Independence of Art 


The inherent conflict is seen, first of all, in the 
Independence of art. In the primitive structures of a community, 
aritstic expression is a kind of religious act. But as seculari- 
zation occurs in general, so e^ecificfally in art, there is a 
growing independence from religious domination. Indeed it is 
possible to trace the development historically of any art (or for 
that matter, philosophy or science) in terms of its growing in- 
dependence from rolfeion. Harvard Divinity School professor 
Harvey Oox uses the word "secularization" to define the "loosing 
of the world from religious and quasi-religious understandings 
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of itself, the dispelling of all cloeed world views, the breaking 
of all supernatural my/ths and secred symbols. * (Time «*gazine, 
April fc, 1^66 ). In our present discussion, we can see this in 
the original use of biblical imagery in the spirituals of slavery 
days. Following Emanci patio. , however, a growing secularization 
took place in the use of poetic imagery* "crossing Jordan" 
was replaced by "going to Alabama". 


b. Imperialism of Religion 

The other side of the conflict is the inns rial ism which 
religion assumes toward culture. Because of the quality of com- 
mitment which religious faith entails, there arise a serious question 
as to whether art can be a holy act, or whether the "wholly Othoi " 
tto use Rudolph Jtto ' e phrase) regards any form of culture as an 
intrusion which distracts from the goal of devotion. There is 
something all-smbr cing in Jesus' words to the young man to sell 
all that he has and come and follow him. 


in a book about the Psalms written by the Trappist 
monk, Thomas erton tknovn in the Trapoist order as Father Louis), 
there is a discussion of this point of view which, although 
related specifically to the monastic life, h- s a bearing on this 
conflict* 


"‘Art* and 'literature' as such no doubt have a >art 
to play in the monastic life. But when a nan lives in the 
naked depths of an impoverished spirit, face to face 
with nothing but spiritual realities for year fifter 
year, art and literature can come to seen peculiarly 
shabby and unsubstent, al— or else they beooae a lure and 
a temptation. In either cose, they are a potential 
source of unrest and of dissatisfaction." 29 
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A distinction must be made, however, between this oonflict 

life 

which Is inherent in the n-ture of the religious ^and the life of art, 
end the conflict which goes beck to an inadequate view of religion 
w« ish is life-deny ng for lte own sake, and like certain motifs 
in buddhism and 3a lv ini st-type Ohrietlan ty, assumes a negative 
judgment toward this world of creation. - ^ 0 Wherever the will to live 
is suppressed, wherever salvation is sought in destnuotion, 
wherever God is represented by a great "no", then music as well 
as theater and dance is condemned. 

0. Religious fiolee Found in Art 

There are three images or roles which come out of the 
community experience of primitive man which may be used bp cate- 
gories in the discussion of a theology of art in general or the 
religious dinenteione of jazz in particular. The images are those 
of the story-teller, the priest, and the prophet. 

If it is true that the religious is not a separate cate- 
gory of experience alongside other categories, like polities and 
economics and the arts, but rather is, as Tillich maintains, the 
dimension of depth in all experience, then jazz can have religious 
dimensions in the sense thst it expresses some of the depth of 
the human predicament. The figure in early society which per- 
formed this function was the singer or poet, the writer of epics, 
the story-teller. Such a function involves acting-out, or dancing- 
out, the total faith-commitment of the community — the planting of 
crops, the coming of age of sons, the fighting of ware, love. 
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and death. All of human ex -erience ws^umraei-uo by the etory- 
teller in a form which reflected the faith-understanding of the 
community, in short, the art form itself was the expression of 
the religious dimension. Jazz, we shall see, is a valid expression 
of a particular people's experience and thus erforns the function 
of story-teller in pointing to certain religious dimension of 
that experience. 

The second image is that of priest as the one who re- 
presents the community in the celebration of God's incarnation 
In the world. Such a celebretion is bssed on a view of the world 
which takes human life and history seriously as the milieu of 
grace, the context in which God reveals himself. There are two 
aspects of this priestly role* one of representing and the other 
of celebrating, both of which we will indicate how jazz cerforns 
this rcle. 


But thirdly, if the priestly role is taken as profoundly, 
the image inevitably leads to that of a prophet, for one cannot 
exist without the other. Art in the twentieth century is pe- 
culiarly concerned with the prophetic role, with pointing to the 
anguish and guilt and isolation and emptiness in the present 
experience of civilisation. And if it is true generally of con- 
temporary art, it is true speeificially of jaz2, for jazz- 
born out of struggle and oppression — remains essentially a mueic 
of protest. And it is from this radical protest that jazz-as- 
affirmation emerges. A man becomes a prophet out of love, because 
he cares deeply and he eeee the possibility of change. So jazz 
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does not end with the wail of melancholy but moves on toward 
the affirmation of life. 

“Some day ah'ra gonna lay down dis heavy load 
Gonna grab rae a train, gonna clam aboh'd 
Gonna go u? ifo'th, gonna ease mah pain 
Tessuh Lord, gonna catch dat train. " 

"limes is bad but dey won't be bad always 
Gonna git better 'cause dey cain't git wue. " 

"Times gonna git better in de promised Ian' 
tf ah kin jes grab me a hendfull a freight train 
Ah'll be set." 31 

It is by using these three social images— the story- 
teller, the priest, and the prophet, but particularly the 
last two, that we will discuss the religious dimension of 
jaz? ae a folk art form. 

1. The Role of driest i To Celebrate 

The role of a priest is to lead a celebration. ‘This 
celebration is two-folds it is representative and it is af- 
firmative. The representative function is seen in the New Testa- 
ment admonition to "bear you one another's burdens". From this 
there develops a doctrine of community, indeed, a doctrine of 
the church, hlienever one member of the community offers to 
God his prayers and hie suffering and hie struggle for meaning, 
it is a store of strength on behalf of the others. 

This vlcariousnees, in turn, leads to a community 
affirmation. Henry Miller, in speaking of the rugged coast 
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area in California south of 3arasel-by-the-£ea, where he did a 

great deal of his writing, says "It was here in Big Sur that I 
32 

first learned to say 'Ameni'" This quality of affirming the 
eaoredn so of "what is", of saying "amen’" to one’s fate by 
saying "yes* to life — this is a kind of celebration. The tradition 
of the priest i6 b sed on this belief that human life and history 
are a part of God'e plan. Any art fora which expresses this quality 
of celebration ie somewhat akin to the medieval mystery plays 
which 6aw all of history, from creation to the Last Judgment, ee 
the theater for grace working in the world. 

a, Priestly Function of the Arts 

One of the functions of art is to celebrate, often 
in a language that is non-verbal, the common experiences of 
human life. The artist is not just a story-tellerj he is a 
mediator of a people's spirit, a celebrant of its values, in 
short, a pdest. The Parthenon expresses the values of ancient 
Athens. The Gothic cathedrals tell of the God of the Middle 
Ages, their arches and towers and stained glass gpinting 
beyond themselves. As a priest at Holy Communion mediates the 
grace of a transcendent God, so the artist communicates des- 
pair and glory, agonieB as well as healing. 

In the following excerpts from James Joyce's A Por - 
trait of the Artist as a loung Man , the author wrestles with the 
question of hie own vocation in which he oontr* sts the clergyman 
with the artist, both in the language of priesthood. 
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"He had seen himself, a young and silent-mannered 
priest, entering a confessional swiftly, ascending 
the altar steps, incensing, genuflecting, accomplishing 
the vague acts of the priesthood which pleased him 
by reason of their semblance of reality and of their 
distance from it." 3 j 


"... Symbol of the artist forging anew in hit work- 
shop out of the sluggish matter of the earth a new 
soaring impalpa/ble ira »erishable being." 3^ 


"his throat ached with a desire to cry aloud, . .This was 
the call of life to his soul not the dull gross voice 
of the world of duties and despair, not the inhuman 
voice thod. had called him to the pale service of the 
altar." 


"he would never swing the thurible before the tabernacle 
as priest. Hie destiny was to be elusive of social or 
religious orders... he was destined to learn hie own 
wisdom apart from others or m to learn the wisdom of , 
others himself wandering among the snares of the world." J ' 


"...to one who wee b>t schooled in the discharging of a 
formal rite rather than to him, a priest of eternal 
imagination, transmuting the daily bread of experience 
into the radiant body of everliving life." 37 


None of this, obviously, is to say that the function 
of >riest and crtist are identical; only that there ie over- 
lap >lng. "Man is fallen," writes John Dixon, "and his ort 
can both manifest and analyxe hie cin...Man cannot moke a re- 
demptive art but he oen make an art that communicates whet he 
experiences of redemption as a man and what he knows of it as 
an artist." ^ 


Tom Driver of Union Seminary asks the quest i n whether 
there can be such a thing as 'rotestant ert. Art functions 
primarily a a a celebration while Protestantism has as its 
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center the principal of protect.-^ 

"The Protestant principle implies a judgment about 
the human citation, namely, that it is basically 
distorted. " <■ 

The Protestant artist, 

seys Driver, is more effective at voicing critical judgment 
than he is at exiressing the body of the faith in works of the 
imagination. In this same line, we have already referred to 
-•'aul Tillich's estimate of "Guernica"-- -the war- painting by 
’ioaeoo— as "the best present-day - rotestant religious picture" 
because it shows "the human situation without any cover. " ^ 

out can this same hypothetical artist affirm the very 
tradition over against which he would etond in protest? Driver 
says it is an impossible t sk because of the dialectic involved; 
it means saying "yes" enc * "no" the same time; it means 
teaching the law in the same breath es proclaiming freedom from 

the law, making men to be religious at the same moment ae 
li? 

redeeming them from religiousity. 

b. riestly Function of Jontemporury Art; Twentieth Dentury 

"Art does no reproduce the visible;" says ertict 

43 

irtaul Klee, "rether it makes visible. This making visible 
refers to a functim that ia revelatory. Modern art, in 
particular, discloses hidden qualities, awakens perception 
to aspects of reality which are unrecognized by the jaded, 
habitual prejudiced ear. ^ 
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c. rriestly Function of Jazz 

Whatever has been said about art celebrating the common 
experiences of life is jarticularly appropriate to jaz 2 . There 
is no human experience excluded from the celebration of jazz; 
its imagery embraces the while of life, and through it all 
affirms life, affirms the world including its pain, and manages 
to laugh exultantly. This is one of the astonishing aapeote 
of jazz in general, and the blues in particular. Soren 
Kierkegaard sold that despair is the springboard of faith. 

And the blues somehow avoids intrinsic pessimism which, at 
first glance, would seem to be natural, given the sordid exper- 
iences they portray. In many of the blues, however, the 
sordidnese is some 1 ow redeemed, often through the sheer 

force of sensuality, into an almost exultant affirmation of 

US 

life end love and sex and hope. 

(1) Freedom and Structure 

Albert Gamus writes, 

"There is not a single true work of art that has 
not in the end added to the inner freedom of each 
person who has known and loved it." ^ 

One ingredient of this celebration of jazz is the deli- 
cate balance between freedom and structure, a balance essential 
in any fora of art, but one that is the very heart of jazz. 

The freedom-side of the balance Berdyaev refers to when he says. 
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"In art there is liberation. . .victory over the 
burden of necessity. . , partial transformation of 
life." **' 

Harvard psychology professor Eric Erickson tall s about 
"basic trust in one's origins end the courage to emerge from 
them" and this, too, has to do with the freedom of jazz, the free- 
dom to accept willingly the structures ^llke, for example, 
harmonic progression) and even to improvize upon the structures 
themselves. 

(2) Community and ensemble 

fhe second aspect of jazz as celebrant has to do with 
its ensemble character. In the act of improvising, there is a 
balance between respect for the individual in hi6 individuality 
and respect for the creativity of the corporate effort. 48 
One could not exist without the other* individual and community, 

doth aspects of jazz as celebrant— the balance between 
freedom and structure, and the balance between the Individual 
and the community— are expressions of qualities which are 
central to Jhristian experience. 
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2. The Role of the .'rophet: To Protest, To Oull to Repentance 

There is always a struggle between the role of priest 
and the role of prophet. Each eide of the struggle is narked 
by suspicion and :oi struct of the other. However, Biblical 
scholarship indicates that in ancient Israel, the roles of 
priest and prophet were not as antithethical as wan previously 
assumed, -lost of the prophets in the Old Testament may even 
have had sultic roles. The prophetic role of denouncing hypo- 
crisy comes from within the community of faith itself, rather 
than from the outside. 


Indeed, whenever the priestly role is taken in a pro- 
found way, it inevitably becomes a prophetic one, since a 
man cannot celebrate the glories of a society without exnosing 
certain hollow claims which the society makes for itself. 


From the field of literature, s modern prophet, Eugene 
O'Neil, speaks of his criticism of his own country: 


"I am going on the theory that the United States, 
instead of being the most successful country in the world, 
is its greatest failure. .. its main idea ie that 
everlasting game of trying to possess your own soul 
oy the possession of something outside of it, too. 

America ie the foremost example of this because it 
happened eo fast here and with such enormous resources. 

The Bible h s already said it much better: 'ior 

what shall it profit a man if he dsuld gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul.'* **9 


Robert Renn barren writes, 

n lf a man sterte loving his country, he is practically 
out of business as a writer. Ke needs to have an 
argument with hie country as shock lies behind all 
creativity. " 
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In a profound senee, a rophet loves thet community 
against which he protests. The moat nihilistic artistic protest 
never rejects culture absolutely; he always leaves the pos- 
sibility of repentance. The prophet's "lover's quarrel" with 
his own people is deeply moving precisely because he cares so 
deeply and with such compassion. 

Again, Albert Samus, in accepting the Robel .'rise in 
literature, spoke of his art in this w ayi 

"It is a means of stirring the greateet number of men 
by providing them with a privileged image of our joys 
and woes." 

He defined "the two trusts that constitute the 
nobility of his (the writer's) calling" as the 
"service of truth" and the "service of freedom". 51 

These are the two primary religious roles, then, of 
art* the priestly and the prophetic; the one celebrates 
sacred qualities in the experience of the community and the 
other calls it to account for its failures. The priest mediates 
a vision of ’bonder to his people; the prophet unmeske false 
sanctity, announces judgment on the cheap and pretentious, 
pricks pride and complacency with his radical protest, and 
in so doing, joins the priest in ultimate affirmation.^ 
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a. vrophetic function of tbe Arts 


Professor Tillich writes, 

"The church listens to prophetic voices outsflde 
itself. "»53 


One of the :ost articulate of these prophetic voices 
is the voice of art, a kind of "spiritual alarm clock" as 
Bernard Scott claims: 


"Might it not very well be that under God the arts, 

whether they understand it this way or not, 

are the spiritual alarm clocks for our day, to 

shake us uo and bring us into focus, to 

oheck for phony tendencies of the heart, chill 

us with irony and wash us with beauty and 

preserve us in a aslfhood that many things in 

our culture conspire to destroy. The arts 

are oelstainly full of bad theology, but they 

also give us the stumbling truth that the 

human heart is not filled easily. They have the 

virtue of being alive and the grace to wonder 

out loud... I see the arts rushing into Our 

vacuum claiming for itself a priestcraft it 

cannot perform but also cannot wait for from us, "5^ 


out prophets have seldom been received in a pleasant 
manner, due in part to the shock whioh usually accompanies 
their message. This is also true of the prophetic role of 
the arts. 


"A deep art is bound to carry some shock to the 
devout, just os it carries some shock to the con- 
ventional. The devout man is committed to an order 
not of this world, and the conventional man is 
committed to an order to this world. Deep art 
im lies a destruction of order for the sake of 
reordering. There is something incorrigible and 
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anarchic lurking in art. The devout and the 
conventional are right. It is dangerous." ^5 

So writes rohert enn Warren. 

b. Prophetic function of Contemporary Art; 

Twentieth Century 

Jietzeche, in referring to man's laziness in hiding 
behind opinions and customs, said this about the prophetic 
role of the artist; 

"Only artists hate this slovenly life in 
borrowed manners and loosely fitting opinions 
and unveil the secret, everybody's bad 
conscience, the principle that every human being 
is a unique wonder. . .be< vtiful snd worth con- 
templating. " 56 

Twentieth century art is particularly adept et "un- 
veiling the secret. * There ie the ap ear&nce of chaos in 
much contemporary art simply because it is the artist him- 
self, rather than the preacher or the historian or the soc- 
iologist, who speaks most clearly to the crisis of our 
civilisation. -Whenever art "unveils the secret" of anguish 
and 6 uilt and isolation and emptiness and doubt, whenever 
art rediscovers the irrst onal and the demonic, one can 
only say of its function that it is indeed prophetic. 
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c. -Yophctic Function of Jazz 


Jazz is "protest" music. The old jazz was a pro- 
tect against the narrowness of the serai-feudal southern 
way of life in the years before the first World War. Modem 
jazz, similarly, is a protest against the monopoly control 

of music and the commodity- like exploitation of music lane 

>58 

by commercial interest®, wot that the protest can be 
this narrowly defined to one specific area, but these are 
simply examples. The best of jazz v.ill always nourish the 
soul of everyone to whom meek conformity is anathema; and 
the "blue noses and Big Brotherss of the world*^9vill always 
be suspicious of that kind of music. 


(l) confession 


"Jazz ie a man telling the truth about himself." 


60 


'lharlie barker: 

"Music is your own experience, your thoughts, 
your wisdom. If you doij/t live it, it won't 
come out of your horn. " 4 


Billie Holiday* 

"Lester (Lester Young) sings with his horn; 

you listen to him and can almost hear the words." ** 


“Young kids always ask me what my style is 
derived from, and how it evolved and all that, 
’iliat can I tell them? If you find a tune and 
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It's got something to do with you, you don't 
have to evolve anything* You just feel it, 
end when you sins. It other people cen feel 
something too." ^ 

Benny Goodman* 

“After e musician has played a tune over and 
over again, what can he do but 'kick it around. ' 

(2) Improvisation 

All the above comments by jazzmen indicate the close 
relation between jazz improvisation and a type of confessional 
honesty. Improvisation has always been identified with 
folk art, and even in compositional art it has continued 
into the edvanced forms all the way up to the nineteenth 
century, when s drastic separation took place between the 
performer and the composer. The "ad lib" of Bach end Hendel 
and Mozart and Beethoven was en integral part of the performance. 

The distinction between improvisation and cobiijos- 
itlon is not really eo drastic as it may seem. The distinction 
between iueic that is written down end music that is net 
written down has to do mainly with the size of the form, 
the structure of the work, since the more comprehensive the 
form the less the musician can rely on his own improvisation,^ 
improvisation is a kind of composition which is consciously 
worked-out and carefully built-up from performance to 
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performance. ^It require* a given musical language ■•* does music 
that is written down. The idee that Improvisation begin* eeoh 
time "f am scratch" rnd aoicehow emerge* from some myeterioue 
eubconcioiis well ir- something of a myth. 

A. close parallel can be found in improvised theater 
of the sixteenth century through the eighteenth century in 
Italy* the "Oommedia della Arte* with masked figures playing 
stock rolea, harlequin, Columbine, Coaramouohe, and of course, 
ihntaloon. 67 

. ierre Lou's Duohertrc says of that era of Italian 
3omedy, that the performance was done "in ruch a manner 8fl to 
• Iv the impression tiiat all they do hoc been pre-or ranged. " 
"Jcrtnin it i© that there never wne cucb a thing as complete 
end absolute improvisation, nor ever can be... his (the actor's) 
memory was stored with phrases, concetti (conceits), declar- 
ations of love, reproaches, delirium, and despair.* 68 

fhia calls to mind a renewal of interest in our own 
century in ira. rovieeti cnal theater. In n interview in a 
San Francisco n vs paper, the director of an imj rovisatlonal 
theater group in that city made these observations: 

"Improvlseti >nal theater reveals the actor in ell 
the naked and vulnera Is areas of hie psyche." 

"You don't have anything out tbers to help you 
but yourself. It's like a jam session by jazz musicians, 
lou have to trust the other performers and you feed 
each other Ida s until a harmonic balance is reached." 
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"It's F.n area where the chlpe are really down. 
You either cone through or flop. This kind of 
art boile down to one thing— you lesrn to be a 
person first and then an actor." r ''* 


The parallel b which sen be drawn with jazz are 

obvloue. The important thing here is a quality of 

authentic experience, not the technical es >ecta of melodic 

improvisation. Marcel roust wrote, 

"The great quality of art is thet it rediscovers, 
grappe, and reveals to us that reality far from which 
we live, from which vre get farther and farther away 
b s the conventional knowledge we substitute for It 
becomes thicker and more impermeable. " ™ 


Along this same line, the outstanding jszz critic, 
Nat Hentoff, writes. 


"The most evooative, the most penetrating impact of 
art occurs when it seizes your emoti ns and allows 
than, in a sense, to breathe. So many different and 
conflicting feelings, many of then subconscious, jostle 
against each other inside us that we often try by an 
act of will or by a strategy of displaced concentration 
to suppress these emotions which we won't yet fully 
understand or feer or doubt we can handle. And yet 
those emotions ere relentlessly present, and eventually 
they have to be released in some way or they fester 
into neuroses. 

"What art can do Is to reach those emotions, allow them 
to emerge, and then help shape them into a oattern 
that if capable of suddenly clarifying 'our own 
image in the world" 1 . 

"I grew up in a family in whioh overt emotions was 
suspect.. .1 was relieved to realize there were cultures 
end people who were not ashamed of thsir feelings 
and who found ddep satisfaction in getting them out. 

"If we are to make sense of our lives, we heve to find 
out own image in the world, and once having begun to 
understand that image, we can then start to build bridge* 
to end those areas of alienation which cut us off from 
parts of ourselves and from parte of the world. 
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"1 learned a great deal f rom jazzmen about how much of 
history, sociology and psychology cun be learned from 
art in ways that textbooks can outline but cannot make 
as immediate and durably revealing as the confrontation 
with a man who is nakedly telling you his autobiography. * '1 


That last phrase, "a man who is nskedly telling you;* his 
autobiography”, pretty well aum® up the "confessional" as iect 
of jazz improvisation. To again quote Jharlie Thrker, 

“If you don't live it, it won't cone out of your horn." 
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II. FOLK ART AS SOCIAL EXPRESSION OF A COMMUNITY'S FAITH 

The last chapter was primarily concerned with giving 
a beckgro nd to religious possibilities which we can nerceive 
in various artistic idioms. Examples were cited from areas of 
folk art and from the world of jazz, but we were concerned 
primarily with religious roles, ie, priestly and prophetic roles, 
seen in general artistic effort. In this present chapter we 
narrow our focus to folk art in particular. 

Two aspects of folk art make such forms particularly 
relevant to our >reeent attempt at seeing religious roles and 
motif 8 in artiBtic media. The first ie its social nature; the 
second is its relative lack of sophistication. 

We someti es think of the dietinction between "classical 
music (to use the poplar meaning of this word) and fdk music aa 
being one of the composer's identification, A work of "classical 
music is written by one man in a oerticular setting, and through 
mueicologieel research we can retty well determine the circum- 
stances of the composition, even the events of his entire life 
which surrounded this expression of creative energy. A folk 
song, on the other hand, we say is composed by the "people". 

It somehow grew up mysteriously from the total community. 


0 viously, such a distinction ie naive and fallacious, 
No "classical" composer ever creates in a vacuum detached from 





his social setting. And conversely, no folk song ever sprang 
full-blown from the mysterious entity known as "the people". 

But there is a case for saying thet folk music has 
a broader social base of composition. Even though one nan, 
perhaps anonymously, wrote a work-song, the fact that the rest 
of the community identified so closely with the song that other 
people sang it and embellished it and added verses of their 
own— this indicates a social dimension not found to such a 
degree in "classical" music, this social dimension is important 
for our present inquiry. If we look closely at a community’s 
folk songs, we can discern a great deal about what that com- 
munity holds to be important, what that community believes in, 
and what that community feels about life and death end suf- 
fering and fate. In short, if we look closely at a community's 
folk art, we can perceive religious motifs. 

Secondly, folk art is less sophisticated, and thus, 
certain qualities of wonder and contemplation are closer to the 
surface than in work that is more self-consciously "art". 

A sophisticated man reflects hie society in putting greater 
importance on qualities like critical analysis and precise form- 
ulation. Folk art, on the contrary is not so concerned with 
such clarity of articulation, but rather in eliciting an emotional 
response of awe and perhaps myBtery. Professor AmoB Wilder 
of Harvard Divinity School, in discussing the role of the 
Christian artist, says this, 

"Hd may also find an apoetleship in the realization 
that the Gospel prevails not by instruction or 
argument, but by revelation, by bodying forth. " 72 



This quality of "bodying forth" as opposed to analytical qualities 
is found more clearly in certain forms of folk art. 

A. Original Unity of Religion and Art 

Back in chapter one, we have already referred to 
the original unity of religion and art, and how gradually art 
asserted its independence from religious domination, and how one 
can trace the history of art by observing this growing independ- 
ence. It follows then, that the place to look in order to 
see most clearly the religious aspects of art would be the 
life of a primitive community. One of the most perceptive 
studies made in this area is Van der Leeuw’s remarkable book, 
Sacred end rofnne ^uty , from which we will use a considerable 
amount of material in this present discussion. 

To primitive man, every act— no matter how ordinary — 
expresses a sense of powerful "otherness". In on© way of 
looking at this phenomenon, every act has magical powers j 
only a roan never speaks of it in this way unless it intrudes 
upon him in some remarkable way. Contrasted to the medieval 
way of looking at life in a two-story manner with the super- 
natural on top an-- the natural on the bottom, the rimitive 
man sees both the nsturcl and the supernatural as existing 
in one place. The natural is seen as that which happens con- 
sistently and frequently; it is an everyday occurence. The 
supernatural is thst which happens eo infrequently as to be 
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unusual. Both reveal “otherness ", Instead of seeing life in 
a two-story manner, this alternative point of view can be dia- 
grammed in concentric circles. The words "usual and unusuol" 
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could be substituted for natural and supernatural*. 

From this point of view, then, every act expresses a 
kind of magical power, indeed, has religious associ tlons. 

Song is a form of prayer, dr r ma is a form of divine performance, 
and dance a form of cultie ritual. Art and religion are united. 

1. Holy Movements Dance and Religion 

Let us look first at dance. To primitive man, prayer 

and work and dance all participate in the same unity; there is 

no separation. Among certain Mexican Indians, for example, 

?k 

there is /Ip a single word for dancing and for work. While the 
others go off to work in the fields, one member of the community 
ie set apert to remain at home and dance the entire day until 
the others come home at night. Both actions are Been from the 
same religious perspective. 

Even those who are unable to participate by themselves 
dancing partici ate passively by being carried on the shoulders 
of the dancers. In Ourt Sachs' lily to ry of jn.nce , he gives 
examples not only of children being carried in procession— which 
is fairly common — but also of women and those who have danced 
to the point of exhaustion being carried b those still dancing. 

In this respect, the passive participants are "danced" by the 
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others of the community. 
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All of this has religious meaning— not "religious" 
in the sense of a particular sensation alongside other Bens tions, 
but as the summation of them all. This religious meaning can 
be seen even in what we would call "secular" dances (though 
the larticinants would make no such distinction between secular 
and sacred) since they are all, by their very nature, religious 
in that the primitive man sees revealed through the dance a kind 
of magical "otherness "j holy power is released. 

At the point where danoe approahhes pantomime we 
see the beginnings of drama. Gradually there ooours a sep- 
aration of dance and prayer from work, a turning away from 
everyday life. Depersonificatio takes place in the portrayal 
of events like the deeds of the gods. Dancing is done in a 
manner ap roaching pantomime, end stylized masks are used to further 
the detaohnent. But still the ritual aspects are very much 
identified with the aspects of a game. The ritual is a kind 
of holy play. 

All of this develop ent, of course, leads to liturgy. 

The sy ,bol acte as cause. Ae in sacramental theology, the 
symbol contains the reality itself although it is not the same 
thing as the reality. The liturgy serves the necessity of 
the community 

"...to celebrate the tenderness and the 
fierceness of the world into which the Creetor 
has put them." 76 


Even in a contemporary discussion of liturgy, some 
of the erne issues are involved. Professor Tillich writes 
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"It is not so important to pro duo e new liturgies 
as it is to penetrate into the depths of whet 
happens day by day, in labor and industry, in 
marriage and friendship, in social relations and 
recreation, in meditation and tranquility, in the 
unconscious and the conscious life. To elevate 
all this into the light of the eternal is the great 
task of culture. " 7? 


2. Holy Words* Poetry and Religion 

"Hi-ho, hi-lio, toliday. 

The beat day of the year 

Little Matty Groves to church did go 

Some holy words to hear, some holy words to hear." 7® 

This first verse of a dramatic ballad of adultery and 
revenge feoing back to England in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century expresses something of the primitive conception 
of power being released through the speaking of the "holy words'*. 

A greet d al of early music Is characterized by the 
great inwortence given to the words themselves. In the motets 
and madrigals of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, even in 
Elizabethan England, there is a priority of words over music. 

The accents are not guided by arbitrary bar line6, but are 
determined by the accents of the poetry, thereby creating fas- 
cinating c rose-rhythms. A similar phenomenon car. be seen 
in the melodic recitatives of the o eras of Monteverdi. 79 

Thia is also true of the blues. There are a few 
exceptions, such as Armstrong and Waller using nonsense syl- 
lable© which almost serve as a sardonic commentary either on 
the idiocy of the words or the sugariness of the tune, and thus 
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giving the total effect of deliberate harshnese. But by far 
the more common practice is for the words to be given priority 
over the music. 

This was true even back in the early spirituals in 
which the biblical imagery was especially effective. The 
situation pictured in many of these spirituals was one of 
being en route from slavery through the wilderness to the 
-'romiaed L: nd, passing through the desert on the way. 

Later, the music of the semi -feudal ism in the south 
following reconstruction days sought for different and new 
images to portray the community s experience. In a sense, 
they needed images that were more "this worldly" than the 
biblical images, "Crossing Jordan* didn’t quite have the 
power to portray this world of uncertainty in which everyone 
was on his way somewhere. So the image changed. Instead of 
"crossing Jordan" the image became "going to Alabama," 

A community cannot deliberately "choose" its imagery. 

Ab Robert Penn Warren says, 

"He has forgotten that you c&n't choose your 
imyth'i your myth has to choose you." 2 

So the imagery of the spirituals gradually was replaced 
by images of the gambler, or rallraods and chain-gangs, 
of sex, of resentment. 


J. R. Merton wrote a thing called "Kaiaie's 31ues"t 
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"She stood on the corner, her feet just soaking wet 
Begging each and every man that she net 
If you can't give a dollar, 

Give ae a lousy dime. " 

' compare Bessie Smith's immortal "Backwater Blues": 

"Vilien it thunders and lightnings and the winds begin to blow. 

Oh when it thunders and lightnings and the winds begin to blow. 
And thousands of people ain't got no place to go. 

"1 went and stood up on a high, old lonesome hill, 

I went and stood up on a high, old lonesome hill. 

And looked down at the ouse where I used to live. * 6; 

J, Holy Sounds i Music and Religion 

Primitive man never considers music as an end in itself— 
that is some kind of "modern" invention. To a primitive man, 
music always is powerful in its revelation of the sacred powers 
of life. Vfe can see this in the Creek myths about Orpheus as 
well as in the Old Testament story of David soothing the in- 
sanity (the "evil spirits", cf, I. Samuel l6:l6) of King Saul 
by his playing of the harp. The Ohtistians at Milan were so 
cnt usiastio in their hymn- singing led by their bishop, St. Ambrose, 

that the Ariane accused them of possessing some kind of magic 
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formula. Certain primitive tribes assigned specific qualities 
of vitality, such ce fertility, to certain instruments es the 
flute, for example. The pitch and the intonation as well as 
the intervale themselves were all-important and in many cases 
determined by precise formulae. The unity between worship and 
music can still be seen in such widely differing contexts as 
Gregorian ch; nt and the intonation natterns of a southern 
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revivalist r>reacher. 



But gradually this unity-- like the unity with dance and 
poetry— was broken. Liturgical music— as that music which was 
integrally linked with the r4tual itself — gradually became 
merely "church music" and the continuity with the other events 
of life was lost. Religious music became separate in subject 
matter. It began to have "artistic value" in the sense of being 
a specialized field. The unity was lost. 


3. Fragmentation ; Developing Independence of Art from Religion 

There is not much more, really, that can be added about 
this growing independence except to point further to the dis- 
tinction between folk music and "cultivated" music using jazz 
as an example. Jazz is not only music through which something 
is said, but it is said in a certain way. The intonation is 
important. For example, the intonation is said to be "hot" 
when the performer "singe " through his instrument / 

with a quality similar to the Negro singing voice, derived from 
this pa ticular vocal tradition. The same phenomenon csn be 
seen in other folk music, Scotch and Irish ballads, for example. 

But in jazz certain intonation patterns signify different emotions. 
Slurring the notes or using semi -tones with vibrato often 
indicates a kind of suppressed passion, while melancholy can be 
portrayed by changing the volume and pitch or by att eking a 
note full end then diminishing the volume." 
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As art becomes more and more independent there are 
fewer opportunities to exam-ne characteristics of a folk idiom. 

Jazz is one ouch opportunity because, even in modern jazz, the 
continuity with the earlier forme is fairly easy to see. 

1. Functional Music 

The distinction in this whole section on the frag mentation 
from the original unity is that of functional music versus the 
fate which accompanies much of composed music today; a kind 
of museum aura, an atmosphere for conr.olseeurs, purely intel- 
lectual forms and systems of composition which are overly-cerebral, 
serving purposes which have no unity with daily experiences. 

In contrast to this, jazz asserts, even in more sonh- 
isticated and progressive jazz, the crea ion of art as a social 
function. Jazz asserts that music is made for people to use, 
something to dg, as well as listen to— if nothing more than 
tap one's foot while actively participating as a listener to 
a combo. It usually is a mark of a healthy musical culture to 
place a high importance on "amateur" creativity. Jazz helps 
restore this "amateur M creati n. 

2. "Art" Music 

The tragedy of "art" music is partly its overly-cerebral 
aspects and partly its appeal to conneisseurs and concert- 
goers, losing touch with the broader implications of community 
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life. In many areas of our modern life we are oriented to the 
conscious level. This has many and complex causes, going back 
to the iconoclastic forces of the flefomation ac well as the 
rationalistic forces of the Renaissance? In theology, we see 
this phenomenon In doctrine turning into mere rationalization 
of dogma end a consequent dedine in the vitality of worship- 
sacrament and symbol becoming impotent. 

The difficulty with the “conneisseur" mentality is 
ite narrow definition of respectability and good taste. A 
person who is inordinately concerned with respectability— whether 
he find himself within the circles of conventional art or con- 
vential religion or both — is a subject for concern, not because 
the concern for respectability is inherently depraved, but simply 
because of the limitations such a concern peaces on the quality 
of his ex erlence. There is too much that is genuinely human 
whibh such a person must run away-frora and exclude from hi6 
view if the world. He is frightened. And in his fright, he is 
unable to see that It is precisely those things we run away 
from that serve to haunt us and, in the end, defeat ue. dart 
of the healthiness of jazz is its wlllingnecs to embrace and 
c lebrnte all assets of life, from the most sordid to the 
most sublime, and to meet them all with a kind of robustness. 

In ancient times when song wee simultaneously coetry and music 
and dance and work and prayer, there was this healthy celebration 
of dail human experience. °erha?s we can find it in jazz as well. 
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3* Elements of original unity found in jazz as e folk art 

"People rare so Intel lectuelist that they prefer to 
betray themselves and forsake and deny their own history 
and their own reality and everything that constitutes 
their value, their greatness, rather than give up 
their formulae, their tics, their little intellectual 
manias, the intellectual Idea they like to have of 
themselves, and that they want others to have of them." 

So wrote Charles - eguy In a book titled fern .oral end 
Eternal « He speaks of the tragedy of thoughts becoming ideas, 
of ideas becoming propositions, and what was organic becoming 
a matter of logic. In lo king for a way out of this kind 
of imaginative sterility, people traditionally look to both 
art and religion for a way of embracing mystery and the irrational, 
or if not embrace the irrational, at least allow the non-rational 
to find an "order" properly its own. 

Nathan Scott, »rofessor religion and the arts at 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, says of 
T. S. Eliot: 

"The logic which we encounter is thus a logic 
of the Christian imagination rather than a logic 
of Christian concepts." ov 

And so as we try to discover some logic of Christian 
imagination, as we try to understand the material world as a 
realm within which event and meaning can find expression, we 
turn to the idiom of jazz to see many of the elements which give 
fdk art its unity. 



1. Repetition and Incantation 


Repenting the same words or the same musical phrase 
has roots in the primitive and magical way of lookin'; at the 
world. A child repeats senseless verses he has composed. An 
uneducated man in conversation says the same thing again and 
again. All of us, in fact, in times of strong feeling repeat 
ourselves, as in the death of someone close to ue. Since 
ancient times, man has always re eated his incantations, 

Certain phrases ware repeated by the ancient Egyptian four times, 
each ti.-e in a different direction? In the Christian liturgg, 
the Kyrie is said either three times or nine times, the 
Sanctus and the Agnus Dei bot 1 .^ are based on triple repetition. 

In the light of this, then, it is significant that 
blues also follows this three- part "a-a~b" fora, and this 
form in turn influences more recent and more complex jazz 
structures. 


"The Blues is basically a strict poetic form combined 
with suoic. It is based on a rhymed couplet, with 
the first line repeated. For example, Billie Holi- 
day sings* 

'My aan don’t love/ me, treats me awful mean; 

Oh he's the lowest man I’ve ever seen.’ 

3ut when she sings it, she repeats the first line— 
so it goes* 

'Ky man don't love me, treats me awful ra an; 

I said, ray man don't love me, treats me awful meant 
Oh he *8 the lowest man I've ever 6een. ' 

Tht t is one stanza of Blues. A full Blues is nothing 
more than a succession of such stanzas for as long as 
the singer wishes,". , 
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This repetitive characteristic in jazz is one way 
of seeing the continuity with various foras of folk art going 
ail the way back to remnants of structures having a magical 
incantation effect. 

2. Suspension and Ecstasy 

A seoond element of folk art which deserves consideration 

is the strong expression of religious frenzy and ecstasy. Going 

all the way back to the gnostio controversy in the second century 

of the Christian church* several writers and poets referred 

to the image of the dancing Christ, leading a kind of circle- 

dance with the twelve apoetles. St. Gregory of Nazianzus also 

refers to the Ohristian life as s form of dance expressing the 
92 

joy of the divine incarnation. The same motif is found in med- 
ieval mysticism, particularly in the "Laude" of the Franoiaoan 
ecstatic, Jacopone da Todi, which were originally danoe songs. 

One such verse goeB like this* 

"Everyone who loves the Lord 
Come to the dance and sing of love. 

May he come to the dance 9* 

Completely caught up by love. " 

Even up to 1700, ceremonial dance can be found in 
the worship and culture of the church. At some universities 
around that time the degree in theology was accompanied by the 
dean and professors dancing around the newly appointed "Doctor 
Theologiae.’ It is unfortunate that in our own time, dance 
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is practical ly lost except ae an art form— a mere foesil of the 
living dance which oeught up the contagious intoxication of 
the entire community. Only children really danoe spontaneously 
in our sophisticated culture. 

But this fora of ecstatic ex reseion, of freeing itself 
from the world, fortunately has not been totally lost in Negro 
spirituals and gospel songs. This fora developed from the sermon 
which usually took the shape of a rather rigid form of reci- 
tative with the congregation offering melodious and eometi es 
ecstatic cries. Gradually the tempo would become more intense, 
and song would break forth, a combination of shouting and crying 
and singing. The song would be of oppressed and faithful people, 
sung responsorielly between leader and chorus, engaging in a 
kind of ecstasy which OBe thinkB may have been characteristic 
of some of the Hebrew psalms and the early Christian pneumatic 
hymns. 


A delightful story surrounds the writing of the 
"Te Deum* by St. Ambrose and St. Augustine at the letter's 
baptism. In a kind of revival-like enthusiasm, the two men 
improvised alternately the verses of this now-classic hymn of 
praise. The etory is probably apocryphal, but Is no less valid 
ae an indication that this type of pneumatic improvisation was 
still common in the Christian community up to the time of 
Augustines's baptism* Easter eve, in the year J87. 
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5* Silence and Mysticism 

"The Lord is in his holy temple) 
bet all the earth keep SIIEM33 before him," 

Holding one's breath, falling silent in the presente 
of the holy is an essential element of worship. The Quaker 
mystic, Thomas Kelly, speaks of the "silence which 1 b the 
eouroe of sound.* Silence is an essential element of worship) 
silence is also an essential element of raueio. The two are 
related. 


The contemporary composer, John Oage, is known for 
his assertion that silence is mucic too. Silence ia to mueio, 
aaye Van der ueeuw, as darkness ie to architecture^ It creates 
tension, it is a negative way of saying something positive, 
akin to the "via negativa" of the medieval mystics. 

The musical expression of silenoe is the rest or the 
fermata. Going back to the syncopation of early Gofipel songs, 
the silence that Is used to intensify, to cr ate tension in 
a heightened degree of expectation, is an important in jazz 
performance, particularly in its rhythmic^ aspeote. We can 
see this most clearly, in its sharpest expression, in Gospel 
music, which seems to be enjoying a revival of interest in 
jazz circles. One such singer is Marion Williams, whom Anthony 
Heilbut, a teaching fellow nt Harvard, acserta is "easily the 
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most inventive of the gospel singers. Her intricate rhythms, 
melodic improvisations and firm eonee of musical structure are 
without peer.** articularly in th® piano accompaniments, th® 
strategic use of silence and synoopatlon help to create almost 
a Bense of the mystical, 

4. Objectivity 

There is always a tension in music between the sub- 
jective and the objective. In the introduction to Albert 
Schweitzer's massive work on J.S.Bach, ho points to this 
tension. There are geniuees of the quality of Wagner who by 
sheer force of thoir personality represent the highly subjective. 
And there are the geniuses of the quality of Bach (or in the area 
of philosophy, says Schweitzer, of the queltty of Kant) who 
work within the exiBtent forms In a way that stresses the 
objectivity of their vork,^ 

Van der Leeuw says music never weeps or laughs over 
individual events, but always over life itself? 5 * This Borne 
tension and balance can be seen in the blues. Many of the 
experiences whloh the blues-singer oomments upon are intensely 
personal and come right to the edge of beooming wildly subjective, 
but not quite. Perhaps it ia the robust seneuallty that re- 
deems the blues from subjectivity, or perhaps it is the sheer 
act of expression, the sheer act of singing, of weeping through 
this medium. But whatever it is, the blues at their best 
always keep the balance. A certain objectivity remains. 



5* Primitive Bciphasls on Rhythm 


The beat is the primary lueical element in jazz. 

The beat is largely the decent that elicits on the part of the 
listener as well as the performer an actual physical response. 
The rhythmic figures done against the beat, the use of synco- 
pation -s surprise or shock, even harmonized percussion used 
rhythmically— these all are extremely important elements of 
jazz. 


Many people link this importance of rhythm in jazz with 
the use of drums in areas of West Africa, There is a certain 
degree to which thie is true. However, there is an important 
difference between the African use of drums and the use made 
of drums in jazz. The use of drums in West Africa is more 
akin to the use made of them in military marches, Thie ie also 
true of most "classical" composers' attempts to incorporate 
jazz, motifs into their works, such as Stavineky's "Rite of 
Spring, Milhaud's "L'Oreete de Sechyle", Ravel ’s Concerto for 
Left Hand", or Copland’s "Jazz Ooncerto". They all have elements 
of polyrhythm, but in a rather mechanical way. In jazz, hoover, 
the drums ferve as a social instrument) that is, they actively 
invol e the listener ar.d performer in a kind of rausioal surprise, 
a spirit of the serious and the comic held together. For example, 
the "break", the sudden silence, the suspension of the regular 
rhythm and the consequent return to the beat— ell of these 
actively engage the listener, physically as well as intellectually, 
in a kind of collective enterprise. 
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6, Social Function 

Continuing thie aspect of jazz being a collective 
enterprise, we oan say that jazz-like all folk art— is 
predominantly a social music. In contrast to the "genius" 
theory, the jazz artist does his best work for others, in a 
setting of interested people* Like all good music, jazz 
calls for a total response, and like other good music, that 
total response may not be immediate. The ear must be trained, 
the idiom oust become familiar, there must be a knowledge of 
the thematic material and stylistic approaches in order for the 
performance really to assume a community function. The fact 
that this necessity has soraeti ob resulttd in "in-groupness " 
a ong jazz enthusiasts is somewhat unfortunate but inevitable. 

This is not to say, however, that the appeal of jazz is limited to 
small in-groups. There are different levels of appreciating 
jazz— as there are different levels of appreciating Bach. A 
listener can res nd at whatever level hie familiarity with the 
idiom allows. 

Whenever the language of the Idiom is familiar both 
to the performers and the listeners, a high degree of social 
communication takes place. A jazz artist "says something" about 
himself, but not merely to express himself, but rather to eum-up, 
or represent, in & truly priestly kind of way, the response of 
people to whom he plays. Blues piano, for example, ie not 
music written in the privacy of the compeer’s room, but is 
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itself a produat of & social function* from the setting of 
saloons , or danoes or Chicago rent parties, it is a community 
experience. We have already ref fared to the consnunlcstivd 
possibilities of jazz, the "speaking* quality of some performers— 
almost as if the melodic phrases were words. But the very form 
as well ie dependent on the sooial function. The setting in 
hew Orleans, for example, the ghetto, the place of funerals in 
the life of the community— all these things contributed to the 
form which jazz took in those early days* It was a truly 
communal creation. 

7. Ohild— like Humor i Holy />lay 

One of the most important elements of jazz as a folk art 
which indioat ee the primitive unity of religion and art is the 
humor of jazz* 

Jazz is playing around with notes— fooling around with 
them, having fun with them. Melodies lly this is done with the 
improvised line. In terms of tonal oolor, it is done with 
the expressive oontraste and comic ac pacts of blue notes. An 
excellent example of both of theee is the so-called "dirty" 
tones of early trumpet players. Jazz essentially is pjaying 
around with sounds. 

One of the tragedies of the process of civilization 
is its fetish of utilitarianism, flay is counted a waste of 
time, as something superfluous. Anything lacking in seriousness, 
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we eay, must also be lacking In value* ’-e talk about playing 
Baoh, but how few performers really "play* Bach.’ This tragic 
loos of playfulness is beautifully expressed in the fora of 
a prayer spoken by a dying priest in a novel by Elisabeth 
Langgasser j 


"iVho will be converted to thee* 0 ray God? Who will 
again give to this land monasteries of Bilence and 
adoration? Who will make then feel again the need to 
play— even cb the Divine Wisdom mode play at the 
beginning of time before the world was made? Who will 
transfora this hideous edifice of unrelieved utility, 

0 tqy uninhibited God, into one of sheer, gratuitous 
ueeleseness? Who will turn every petition into pure 
song of praise, and every clamoring want into a 
vessel overflowing with the generosity of tho beginning?*^ 


The loss of playfulness is a pretty high price to 
pay for growing-up. And yet this la precisely what oiviliB&tlon 
does in its sophistication » it exchanges playfulness for utility, 
A fotish ie made of utilitarian! era. Anything which cannot be 
used for some pragmatic purpose is discarded, and since play 
is considered superfluous, it is counted a waste of time. The 
result of this "barren solemnity of a purely utilitarian view 
of life" is that we're trapped "on a hopelessly wrong road of 
idfatic ear neatness, or on the sonselesa one of exclusive pre- 
occupation with the things of this world,* 


One of the tragedies of the prooess of civilization 
is its fetish utilitarian/ism, flay is counted a waste of time. 
Yet all true laughter ie deep, feople who do not believe very 
profoundly do not laugh very much. The..- may make wiaecraoks 
or giggle nervously or satirize. Even in the world of ja2z 
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this sometimes is the case. Occasionally even such a great 
artist as Louis Armstrong had to succumb to the pressure 
to mock his own people in such songs ae "Shine", "You Rascal 
You", and "When It’s Sleepy Time Down South". There was no 

relation to joyousness in these songs, but rather a savage form 
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of prejudice disguised as humor, 'hit true humor springs from 
deeper and healthier sources. 


True honor is a sense of the ineongroue and the 
ridiculous. It cornea from the same spring as pathos. Both 
are related to reverent joy, related to not taking the things 
of this world too seriously, not taking one's self too seriously. 
Thomas Kerton writes of the general daneet 


"Whst is serious to man is often very trivial in the 
eight of God. What in God might appear to us as 'play* 
is perhaps what He Himself takes most seriously. At 
any rate, the Lord plays and diverts Himself in the garden 
of his creation, end if we oould let go of our obsession 
with wfcht we think is the meaning of It all, we might be ;ble 
to hear hla call and follow him in his mysterious, 
cosmic dance. We do not have to go very far to oatoh 
echoes of that game, and of the dancing. When we are 
alone on a starlit night; when by chance we see the 
migrating birds in autumn descending on a grove of 
junipers to rest and eat; when we see children in a 
moment when they really are children; when we know love 
in our own hearts; or when, like the Japanese poet 
Basho we hear an old frog land in a quiet pond with 
a solitary splaBh— at such times the awakening, the 
turning inside out of all value, the 'newness* of the 
emptiness and the purity of vision that make 
themselves evident, provide a glimpse of the cosmic 
dance. * 


William Stri gfellow writes "Holiness is enjoying God." 

105 
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This is the humor of jazz. It is the humor of Baoh’s 
orchestration of the word "inanes " (The rich he hath sent 
"empty" away) in hie setting of the Magnificat t the two flutes 
stop playing, leaving Only the oontinuo. It is the humor of his 
setting, in the St. Matthew lesion, of the words "this ointment 
might have been sold for much and given to the poor"» the 
notes are repeated in very rigid time suggesting the conven- 
tionality of the comment by the overly- practical dleciples. 

It io the humor of the statue in no lees awesome place than 
the oathedra.l in Ghartree depicting a donkey playing a hurdy- 
gurdy. It is the humor of a jasz performer i laying around 
with notes, 

Kierkegaard, in Joncludlnr; Unscientific -ostscri :t. 

wrote, 

"The inner essence of humor lies, no matter how heretioal 
this may seem, in the strength of the religious disposition! 
for what humor does is to note how far all earthly and 
human things fall short of the measure of God." 


We oan see the seme reality in the statement of Jesus 

as recorded in Matthew ISiJ, 

"Unless you become as little children, you shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven. * 

8. Celebration of the Whole Gamut of Human Experience 

Finally, it Is the realism of jazz, the emotional 
realism which celebrates the whole gamut of human experience. 
The form varies! from blues and work-songs to Gospel songs to 
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modern "third stream* jazz. But the content is life— 
the life of those in the front line of the struggle to conquer 
nature, those who work with their hands and bodice, those who 
live out every day the hardships which face all but a favored 
few. Jazz is a celebration. 

a. Events of Alienation and Loneliness 

Billie Holiday begins her autobiography with 
these words i 

"Mom and Hop were just a couple of kids when they 
got married. He was eighteen, she was sixteen, and 
1 was three." 105 

The celebration of jazz is not naive or sugar-coated; 
it begins with the hard rock-bed of reality. It began as the 
music of a dispossessed race with nothing more they could possibly 
lose, so therefore they could accept alienation for what it was. 
Thus jazz is able to celebrate, with a universal significance, 
the awareness of dispossession. It is a symbol of the alienation 

of modern, urb - . •. »’• - • - . • . J y is like 
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a gr at uprooted tree. That uprootedness must be included in 
any artistic portrayal that attempts to be honest. 

When actress Anna Magneni was having her portrait done 
by the famous photographer - hlllippe Haiaman, she eaid to him, 

"Don't hide my wrinkles— I suffered too much to get them. " 
Something of that spirit is caught up in jazz, People say 
jazz is low-class, but most music has low-oiids origins— 
especially folk music which is necessarily earthy. Haydn 



took minuets from simple ruetic German donees, the same place 
where Beethoven got many of hie scher?os. Verdi took some of 
hie ariea from the songs of Neopolltan fishermen! Indignity 
hae always been connected with music, especially the players, 
^layers are never as roe eotslle as composers, for some reason, 
and jazz is a player’s arts it emphasizes improvisation rather 
than composition. 


Jazz began as the mueie of misfits. 

Martin Luther wrote, 

"The curse of a godless man can sound more pi ear ant 
In God's ears than the hallelujah of the pious.* 


Again from Billie Holiday^ autobiography, these words* 


*1 found out the main difference between uptown and 
downtown was people are more for real up there. They 
got to be, I guees. Uptown a w; ore was a w ore... 
downtown it was different-more comlionted. A whore 
was sometimes a socialite. I always had trouble keeping 
this double talk straight, 

“A whorehouse was about the only place where blaok 
and white folks could meet in any natural way."lQ9- 

henry Killer writes about "one of those happy misfits 
who has tested everything and who, God bless himJ, has 
therefore no more respect for the inside of a teenple 
than the inside of a jail, no more consideration for 
a scholar than for a tramp, no higher opinion of a 
judge than of the culprit who keeps the judge in 
food and raiment." 110 


So jazz was a form of music hammered-out in the exper- 
iences of struggle and loneliness* no pleasant drawing-rooms 
and lace cuffs, Stri gfellow says that loneliness is the 
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ordinary but overwhelming anxiety that all relationships are 
111 

lost* Listen closely to the well of the blues and see how 
accurate this is. But struggle is necessary for art. It 
gives it shape. Again, Henry Miller writes 


"It ie my belief that the imnature artist seldom 
thrives in idyllic surroundings, b'hat he seems to 
need (though I am the last to advocate it) is more 
first-hand experience of life — more bitter experience, 
in other words. In short, more struggle, more privation, 
•:ore anguish, more disillusionment."^: 2 


Within such a musical vocabulary, created by a group 
of people who were meeting the world on its sharpest, harBheet, 
and most demanding terms, the anguish of Israel became a reality 
to them. 


Billie Holiday says: "Don’t ever think all the 

’displaced persons’ were in Europe. I’ve been one 
for years." *^5 


The - > so lml ct saysx "By the rivers of Babylon we sat 
down and wept. How can we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange lend?" 1 1 * 


Both quotations point to a similar reality. It is 
a reality which is celebrated in jazz. 


b. Events of Joy 

The events in the last section and the events in this 
present section are the very same events. But somehow by singing 
about them, by celebrating then in blues and gospel song, 
the singing itself becomes a way of making the ex erlence 
bearable, 
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"1 woke up this nornln 1 with an awful achin' head, 

Yes, I wok® up this nemln' with an awful achln* head* 
My new man had left me just a room and a empty bed. 


"Love does not begin and end the way we seem to think 
it does," writes James Baldwin. "Love Is a war; love is growing 
up." A nd again, "For the act of love is a confession. One 
lies about the bod^ut the body does not lie about itself} 
it cannot lie about the force which drives it." 


The experience of loving and suffe igg— these are the 
events of jazz. It is an original kind of emotional expression 
which io neither wholly sad or wholly happy. No matter how 
self-pitying the words, they never quite become sticky and sen- 
timental; they retain a robustness, a hard-boiled quality. 

And through it all, there is an aspect of rejoicing. Heinz 
Werner Zimmemann, in commenting on his use Of jazz motifs 
in hie setting of some of the psalms, "?aalm Konzert", has 
this to say: 


"Why jazz? 

Because a composer would have to stop hie ears if 
he did not want to be influenced by it. 

Because it is a new music capable of assimilating 
raueioal tradition— secular instrumental music 
yet originating in the religious vocal music 
of the spirituals. 

3ecau»e it is the o ly new music that still knows 
how to rejoice. 


The lari reason is the clincher* Jazz is the 


only new music that still knows how to rejoice. 
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III. DEVELOPMENT OF JAZZ HISTORICALLY 

It is not within the scope of this present essay to 
give a "history of jazz"* there ere many books available which 
servo such a purpose. However, simply for the purpose of 
perspective and for the purpose of identifying certain 
outstanding artists in their approximate setting, we include 
here such a list. 


ARCHAIC (1875-1915) 

Work songs 
Gospel 6ongs 
Field hollers 
Medicine shows 
Ragtime 
31ues 


NEW ORLEANS (I 915 -I 925 ) 

Louie Armstrong 
King Oliver 
Nick Lr-Pocca 
Jelly Poll Morton 
Kid Dry 
Honore Dutrey 
Leon Rapallo 
Johnny Dodds 
Jimmy Noone 
Bessie Smith 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK (1925-1955) 

Earl Hines 
James Johnson 
Fate Heller 
Six Belderbeoke 
Miff Mole 
Jack Teagarden 
Frank Teschemaoher 
^ee Wee Russell 
Bud Freeman 
Eddie Lang 
Jimmy Harrison 
Tommy Lsdnier 
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swing (1955-1940) 


Art Tatum 
Teddy '.11 eon 
Boy Eldridge 
Bunny 8erigan 
Vic Dickenson 
Benny Goodman 
Benny Darter 
Johnny Hodges 
Coleman Hawkins 
Ohu Berry 
Ben Webster 
Harry Barney 
Charlie Christian 
Django Reinhardt 
Red Horvo 
Hershel Evans 

EARLY PROGRESSIVE (1940-1946) 

3ud rbwell 
Dizzy Gillespie 
Miles Davie 
Bill Harris 
Oharlie forker 
J, J. Johnson 
Stan Haseelgard 
Lester Young 
Serge Ohaloff 

LATER PROGRESSIVE (1946- ) 

Horace Silver 
Oscar Peterson 
Hampton Haves 
Chet Baker 
Clifford Brown 
Bob Brookmeyer 
Lee Konitz 
Holm Ooltrane 
Gerry Mulligan 
Tal Farlow 
George Shearing 
Stan Getz 
Milt Jackson 
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Summary i 

In the introduction to this essay wo referred to 
the comment which the musicologist made to JharleB Seeger, 

"You know, I don't hate Jazzj I think it's probably 
very important and it certainly deserves serious 
study. The trouble is that all the jaz 2 people 
treat it ae holy, holy, holyi" H8 

There is nothing about Jazz that ia "holy, holy, holy"— 
at least in the sense that the musicologist meant. As an 
art form It must confront squarely its limitations and contra- 
dictions > some of the contradictions are directly a product 

of the contradictions in our social life which rise predominantly 

H9 

out of the plaoe of the Kegro ieople in American life. But 
there are musical limitations as well. Jazz has done battle 

120 

with popular culture and shows some of the ecare of that battles 
in some waye, jazz is one-sided, narrow in its stock of emotions, 
at times embittered and eel f-consciously shocking. Modern jazz 
in particular sounds overweighted harmonically and over-elaborate 
in instrumental texture. In some ways jazz has reached a kind 
of impasse beyond which it cannot go if It r mains within the 
forms in which it presently exists. It must enter larger forms, 
making use of composition embodying more complex problems of 
human conflict and emotion? 2 V^uch a development will have to be 
radical in nature— as radical ae when jazz left the Mew Orleans 
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phase of its history. But whatever the import of these artistic 
and cultural limitations, jazz remains the one uniquely American 
musical form, a form which is alive end creative, a form which 
eeys some things which are profoundly human, and thereby, 
profoundly religious. 

In an essay titled "Letter from a Region of ray Mind" 
which he includes in his book, The Fire Rext Time , James 3aldvin 
describee the Harlem store-front church services of hie youth* 


"There is still for me no pathos quite like the pethos 
of those multicolored, worn, somehow triumphant and 
transfigured feces, speaking from the depths of a 
visible, tangible, continuing despair of the goodness 
of the Lord. I have never seen anything to equal the 
fire and excitement that sometimes, without warning, 
fills ' jroh, caurl th< cl urch, *i ibelly 
and so many others have testified, to 'rock'". 

(The Mew Xorker, Notelaber 17 , 1?62, p.72) 

The key phrase is this* 

, , speaking from the depths of despair 
of the goodness of the Lord." 


That is the sumraary 


of this essay.' 


The late Jesuit scientist, Teilhard dc Jhardin, writes 
in The Living hi lieu . 


"By virtue of t’ e Creation, even more by that of the 
Inocrnation, HOTHIMG is PROFANE here below, to one 
who can see. Everything is 9acred." 122 


If it is necessary— and it probably is not— to put 
these reflections into the framework of traditional dogma, 
the reality we have been bointlng toward for these sixty lieges 
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is the reality of the Incarnation, The Incarnation is first 
a description of the reality of creation, and dogma comes later. 

The dogma is derived from the reality. Neither the theology 

nor the devotional life of the Christian community is exhausted 

||* 

in its dogma. The Incarnation is a dogmatic fact because it is 
first of all an event. 

The dogma of the Inc rnation, as it has been h banner ed~out 

in the history of the church, has to do with the nature of Christ , 

S 2 * 

But it also has to do with the nature of the created order. The 

nature and meaning of the Incarnation determine the relation 

of the hereon to the created order. Traditionally, there are 

two main heresies* The Arian view and the Daoetiot view. The 

Arian denies the ayatery of nature J the Docetiet denies the goodneSB 

of nature, 'For one, Christian experience becomes flattened into a 

sterile rationalism. For the other, tjdere is something corrupt 

about eerthiness and thus the divine must keep lt9elf insulated 

126 

from the material world of things as they are. In either 
cace, whenever the church leans too closely to either heresy, 
she denies the Incarnation, she denies the mystery and holiness 
of God’s entering— end thereby sanctifying— the material of the 
earth. 


Perhaps the artist can fulfill hie vocation by reminding 
the theologian of the Incarnation* by reminding him of this sense 
Of the holiness of the earth, and this rootedness of the Christian 
life in the substance of things as they a 

Perhaps there la some artistic idiom— even a musioel 


one — which can protest sterile rationalism and, at the same time. 
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celebrate the earthy. 

Perhaps In some unexpected place— in some place that 
ie not eccleBlaetioal, and In ways which do not even an ear to 
be "religious"— someone will teach ue 

how to reioice in the day which the Lord has made, 
how to speak from the depths of despair of the goodness 
of the Lord, 

how to sing the Lord's song in a strange land! 
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